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EXAMINATION, 


Tur, principles of juſtice, morality, 

and religion, are fixed and immuta- 

ble; but thoſe of policy and government, 
only fo far as they are implicated with thoſe 
virtues in the conduct of a ſtate towards its 
own people or a foreign nation, partake of 
the like certain and invariable character. 
Principles of procedure in policy, re- 
ſpecting the management of all great con- 

cerns, and eſpecially the trade and com- 
merce of a country ſuch. as Great Britain, 

ſhould (on the analytic ſyſtem of Sir Fran- 

cis Bacon) be extracted and derived from : 
the elements of character and practice of 
the . and ood conſiderations of this 
1 A 2 = £0 But - 


* 
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But fuck priaciple, however exrefully 


| fifted out, and correctly laid down, cannot 

in its application be general, as in the caſe fro 
of unerring truth and morality. rie 
Nothing is more dangerous than inde. vic 
pendence on any one principle of mere po- me 

licy, to ſuſtain it to the extreme, and adapt ge 

all legiſlation and management of a people pri 

and their concerns, to its unqualified — of 

and control. = ch 
8 purſuits, habits, temper, and paſ. nit 

ſions of men in ſociety,” from which any cec 
principle of political regulation and ma- ple 
nagement was originally ſtruck out and de- ad: 
rived, are all ſubject to change, and in be 
their changes require a modification of the Jed 
rule; and from the very firſt, and at all an 
times, unforeſeen events, and a particular J 
fituation of the people, make out a ſpecial m 

caſe, and the principles of legiſlation and ex 
government ſhould then ſtretch and accom- ¶ fu 
een t to **. ac ee as my oc- A 
: eur. 110 10 * 1 N 
A A frnihylle of polltical mule; is good and fu 
4 uſeful to ſuch wiſe ſtateſmen as can and w. 
will examine it diſtinctively on application WW a 

to each ſpecial caſe of ſociety, and obſerve pr 
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where and how far it gts 6 to the circum- 


ſtance and ſeaſon, conſidering ſuch rule 
from the very nature of man, from the va- 


rieties in human intercourſe, and from the 


viciſſitudes of ſtate—as to be received with 


more than ordinary attention, not only to 
general but to contingent exceptions. 18 


principle of political rule is, in the hands 
of bigotry and weakneſs, the tool of miſ- 
chief. To aſſume ſuch principle as defi- 
nite and fixed, and to which every pro- 


cedure” of ſtate and the conduct of a peo- 
ple or nations, muſt, in all caſes, bend and 


adapt itſelf, is a poſition which need only 


be thus fairly and plainly ſtated, to be re- 
jected as the extreme of folly, Moon 


and preſumption. 


I have thought proper to premiſe ſo 
much; in introduction to my purpoſe of 
examining certain principles and their re- 
| ſults, as __ in the Treatiſe written 2 4 
Adam Smith. n 

His book is a wilt book, and moſt uſe- 


ful to a wiſe and wary reader; but its 


wiſdom 7s to 'the Greeks fool! iſhneſs ; — 
a light and haſty reader carrying the 
mm of the author too far, or in 
every 


( 6 ) 5 


every direction, may adopt notions moſt 


= miſchievous to the intereſts of ſociety. 
The Treatiſe of Inquiry into the Na- 
ture and Cauſes of the Wealth of Na. 


tions,” ſhould be peruſed with a care and 
attention proportionate to the importance 
of its ſubject. Nought ſhould be read 


careleſsly or admitted lightly, or on mere 
authority, in a work of ſuch great con- 
cern, and /o written; for I have to add, 
that the writer himſelf, in | ſifting every 

former opinion, however plauſible; in 


pular; in rejecting all authorities, how- 
ever high or heretofore accepted; and lay- 


ing down his own great pretenſions to 


public conſideration, ſolely on the truth 


of his principles and ſoundneſs of his ar- 


guments, ſeems to call for and demand a 


like temper and underſtanding in his read- 
er. He ſeems to claim, of right, a ſpirit 


of candid and cloſe inquiry, and to re- 
| ject an acquieſcence chat 18 not warranted 
e 

I ſhould not have wk or a ſo long 


A preface to a ſhort. clay, though on a 


moſt 1 et ſubject, * not ſo often 


heard | 


1 


heard Sidel the high character and autho- 
rity of Adam Smith in all matters of com- 
mercial concern; and in queſtioning any 
principle laid down in his book, or, ra- 
ther, the application of ſuch principle, 
did 1 not think it expedient to call the 
public attention from his authority to his 
argument Aren bis own. example or | 
the "+ 


2 Smith, eBook I p. Chap. 5. 
te Vol. . 80 290, Sc, 


The pling of Mr. Adam Smith on 
the propriety of keeping up a price of 
corn, proportionate to the. ſcarcity of corn; 
towards leſſening its conſumption, and 
the preventing dearth extending to g. 
from unthrifty expenditure of food, 
juſt and wiſe: but this eſtimate of * 
value of corn on its ſcarcity ſhould be left, 


Tthink, with its original holder and och 
Per dealer, the farmer. 


The practice of the farmer himſelf; 
taken with his community of intereſts. 
and. converſations, can moſt truly aſcer- 


tain. the reality and extent of a defeQive 


crop, 
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crop, and apportion his own claims with 


the general claims of the farming intereſt 


on the public (that is, the conſumers of 


that crop), to indemnify his rent, coſts, and 
labour, by paying a larger price for the 
ſmaller quantity. To this the farmer has a 


juſt plea : to attain; this, he will reſerve 


his grain, and bring forth the ſmaller quan- 


tity of corn to market, in equal propor- 

tions for the year of ſcarcity, as he did 

the larger quantity in the year of plenty, 

receiving for the ſmaller quantity, what he 

| had or might receive for the larger quan- 

tity in a like period of the n more eh 
ſeaſon. 


Thus, i in a degree correſpondent to | the 
nature and extent of ſcarcity, the proper 
ſum for conſumption will be meaſured out, 
and its exact level of price will be found. 


Such proportion of grain will periodically 
appear on ſale as in each interval of time 
may properly and ſafely be conſumed and 
ſuch price will be exacted of the conſumer 
as may awaken his, thrift and care, and 
yet not exceed his means. In this ar- 
rangement, and in theſe markets, no in- 


terference of legiſlative or other authority 
; On 


TY CR . yg — os 


15 60 3 y 
can u iwmdistäly apply to the- ſtock or 
dealings of the farmer, but with ultimate 
prejudice ta the buyer as well as ſeller, and 
the hazard of the public ſaley and the 


people's ſubſiſtence. 


To this extent I fully 00 wich tlie 


argument of Adam Smith; but when he 


purſues the principles of free trade, and 
the diuiſion of labour and buſineſs, fo far 
3 to claim not only an equally liheral pro- 


tection without regulation or control for 


the corn-merchant or factor; but to de- 
mand encouragement and preferende to the 

trade and dealings of ſuch agent over thoſe 
af the farmer himſelf, in diſpoſal of the 
produce of his farm, my mind, in the 
firſt inſtance, revalts at ſuch propaſition; 
and, on cloſer examination. of the argu 
ment which leads to ſuch. reſult, I think 


I can ſhow where and how the error has 
ariſen : I think I can ſhow that the au- 
thorx extends his application of princi- 
ples, howeyer in themſelyes pure and cor- 

rect, tog far, in relation to corn; that 
there is a diſtinction of caſe, which re- 
QAuixes exception from this rule, in regard 
i agrigultural dealings and induſtry; and 


N B 


that 
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that in reaſoning to a falſe inference,” he 


has been in part miſled, by aſſuming as 
fact, what is not ſo; and, indeed, is di- 


rectly in oppoſition to the general prac- 


tice of the country of on. ana) as to the 


: ſale: and market of corn. 


Were I to ſeek an example of the extrava- 


gant inference and ruin to which the un- 
qualified commercial principles of this 


author lead and direct, in application to 


dealings for produce of agriculture, I 


could not make out a ſtronger caſe than 


what himſelf eee li. Pages 


es nol 

It is in years of ſcirriey,; However, 
+ when prices -are high, that the corn 
r merchant expects to make his princi- 
* pal profit, He tis generally in contraft 


8 with ſome farmers fo Furniſh him, for 


* 2 certain number of years, with a certain 


96 © quantity. of corn, at a certain price. 


This contract price is ſettled according 


to what is ſuppoſed to be the moderate 
and reaſonable, that is, the ordinary or 


average price, which, before the late 


years of ſcarcity, was commonly cight 
1 ” and forty * for the quarter of 


N wheat, 


1111 


1c wheat, 8 for that of other grain in 


vous, as I ſhall hereafter ſhow. __ 
But what, in ſuch years of ſcarcity, 


muſt become of the farmer who hath ſa 
ſold by contract, at the average ſtated at 
487. How, having ſold at 487., is he to 
purchaſe his ſeed- wheat at 1525. the quar- 
ter (as at preſent, October 1800) } How 
is he to defray the extra price of labour 
and ſtock, and the feeding of ſtocx? 
How pay his additional poor-rates? How | 


ſupport the increaſed charge of his own 


family? How receive little, and Pay 
much? 


Were the practice, as ſtated and recom- 


mended by Adam Smith, general (as 1 
2 * believe 


* proportion. In years of ſcarcity, there- 
fore, the corn-merchant buys a great 
part of his corn for the ordinary price, 
and ſells it for a much higher.” 
have never known, and 1 do not * 
lieve it to be a general practice of farmers 
to contract for ſale of their corn at a fixed 
price, and for a certain number of years 
were it ſo, the effect on the public in 
years of ſcarcity would be moſt miſchie- 
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( | 
believe it Is not); the preſent ſraſon would 
bifikrapt the ane "_ * the — 
intereſt. ö 
Thus dangerous are theories diveſtd of 
practical conſide ration. 
I think 1 have cited Ee to ſhow that 
the poſitions of Adam Smith are, on this 


 ſubſe&, to be admitted with caution and 


reſerye. 


He has enerellzel and in too ker = 
his principles of commerce in application 


to agriculture; 2 Hor hath he adverted to 


the important diſtinction between trade 
for fupply of what may be diſpenſed with, 
_ ahid trade for e WERE cats 


not be deferteck 


Further, in agulng the dieilen of em, : 


he hath applied the principle in too unqua- 
lified a manner to the farming intereſt, not 
ſufficiently adverting to the varieties, ſucceſ- 


ions, and connexions of cultivation and 
ſtock, which neceſſarily Tequire one and the 
ſame; ſuperintendence of labour, and (as is the 


actual practice of the country, growing out 


of the neceſſities of the caſe) one and'the 
Same perſon, manager on * farm FO dealer 


at the market. 


Alam 


680 

Adam Smith, pages 301, 302, of his ſe 
cond volume, attempting to eſtabliſh che 
propriety and uſe of the intervention of the 
factor or corn-merchant, between the farmer 
and conſumer, ſeems to think it too much; 
and, indeed, incompatible with his proper 
purſuits and intereſts, for the farmer to be 
the immediate dealer at e for the 750 
duce of his own farm. 

But generally, and in Mt ordinary ſeaſons, 
che Engliſh farmer has been, and ir, the im- 
mediate dealer in fale of the produce of his 
farm, in bulk, or by Erpel at Poe 
E | 
On a fubject of ſuch great api con- 
ceern, this practice and mode of dealing could 
not ſo long have borne the teſt of time and 

experience, and ſtood the brunt of i ingenious 
argument, and the ſpirit of innovation and 
improvement, combined with the eagerneſs 
of commercial ſpeculation to treſpaſs on 
every ground of trade and gain X if the prac- 

tice did not reſt on good foundations, and if 
ſuch ground, namely, the market-place for 
corn, was not properly, though not exclu- 
ſively, a place of buſineſs to the farmer, as 
immediate dealer and faleſman. © 
2 OO. 3 "© wth 
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a 4 "Y 
A brief * of the ſubje& will 


ſhow ſuch- office and character to be indif.. 


penſable to him, as farmer; and that. the 
practice has ariſen and continued, from the 
© * nature of his intereſts and ſituation. 
The farmer muſt be acquainted with each 
Nlative ſcarcity of different kinds of grain 
and different ſpecies of ſtock. To meet the 
public wants, he muſt know what the public 
require, and reſort for intelligence to the 
public market. In the ordinary proceſs of 


his buſineſs, he muſt buy grown ſtock to 
rear young, and lean ſtock to fatten. He 


muſt buy and exchange grain for ſeed. He 
muſt become converſant in the nature and 
| value both of cattle and corn; and as he can 
beſt buy what his farm moſt needs, he can 
| beſt {ell what no longer ſuits. His dealings 
in purchaſe neceſſarily qualify him for ſale, 
and his opportunities and convenience lead 
| occaſionally from the one to the other. He 


avails himſelf of the opportunity; and he 


provides for the convenience, by bringing 
his ſamples, or team of corn, to market; and 


for his own advantage, and that of the pub- 
lic (as I muſt contend), is there the imme- 


Hinge ſaleſman of the produce of his farm, 


to 


to the miller, baker, or ordinary manufac, 
turer or retailer, for conſumption _— Ui 
copay” neighbourhood: | 


Such is the uſual and wy nete. of 
our country markets. 


The intervention of the ain or 


factor, under proper regulations, is yet ne- 


in many yiews of national accommodation 
and fupply, ig 20. 70 


The export af ee 6f: cont, 


the import in times of ſcarcity; the relief 
required and to be transferred from the dif- 


trict where the crop has been plentiful, to 
that where it has proved defective; the ſup- 
plies to be conveyed at all times to places of 


extenſive trade and manufactures of more 
than ordinary population, and the contin» 


gent ſupplies of grain demanded for our 
colonies and dependancies of empire, and for 
the proviſioning army and navy in times of 
war; all require the intervention of the corn- 
merchant, factor, or agent; and he ſhould 
be protected in his buſineſs and trade, 
equally with the farmer, and every other 
ſubject of the land: but for reaſons founded 
in the very nature of the commodity he deals 


ceſſary and uſeful on various occaſions, and 


BY 

in, his trade, às it-myſt be regarded with 
national anxiey, e ſhould. it be ſubject to 
ſpecial regulation and control. The diſ. 
tinctions of the artiele of betadicem;; in 
regard to and compariſon with every other 
article of trade, are obvious, under the two 
conſiderations of its being indiſpenſable for 
ſubſiſtence to the people generally; and in 
à commercial view, further, as a material 
on the price and value of which that of 
any manufacture Whatever muſt. reſt, and 
the ſucceſsful trade thereof, in competition 
with other nations, muſt ultimately depend. 

From theſe conſiderations, of higheſt im- 
port to the comfort and very life of our peo- 
ple, and ſecurity to the exigences of State, 
may be juſtly and wiſely taken a diſtinction 
in the conduct of our market, for the ar- 
tiele of bread- corn, by holding over it the 
arm of regulation and control, in contra- 
diſtinction to the gems: deen, of free 
trade. 
This. will appear FR more. a in 
; ee to the immediate conſequences of 

the article of conſumption being at once ge- 
neral and indiſpenſable; and which make 
A dienen in market, n. * 
0 
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the buyer; and, of courſe, the conſumption 
of the former being reducible by various 
practices, whilſt the competition of pur- 


chaſers muſt ever be univerſal, unremitting, 
and certain, in reference to this, . at the 


fame time, to every other country. 
Now, if under ſuch circumſtances of the 


market; the trade for bread-corn was at all 


times freely and fully open between all na- 
tions, the principles of a free trade might 


apply to this article as to any other, and 


with the leaſt diſadvantage to us as a com- 


mercial nation. But we muſt correct theſe 
prineiples of free trade by practical conſi- 


derations: we obſerve it to be the ac- 


wal policy of princes in the more extenſive 


countries on the continent of Europe, to 


provide for, or enfure the ſubſiſtence of 
their people, by laying an embargo on the 
| _ of corn, in ſeaſons of ſcarcity. 
Such policy muſt be counteracted by _ 
giflative wiſdom, in our own leſs extenſive - 
country, or a proportion would be with- 
drawn in export, without practicable re- 
turn; and which, even in a ſeaſon of compe- 
tent of 1 might * all the 
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of ſeller Ns at no times urgent, as that f 
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evils of dearth and extreme neceſſity on the 
people of this iſland, | 

To obviate ſuch miſchief, the ſtatute pro- 
vides, that wheat ſhall not be exported. 
when above forty-five ſhillings the quarter:” 
and, on the other hand, to encourage the 
grower of corn, by a monopoly in correction 
of under- prices, that wheat ſhall not be im- 
ported when below the value, in our mar- 
kets, of forty-five ſhillings the quarter. 
I) he policy even of this ſtatute is objected 
to by Adam Smith. He is tenacious of his 
principle of free trade, to the very extreme, 
I admit and approve his principle, but in its 
operation I contend for exceptions in re· 
ſpect to the corn trade. 1191 
I muſt approve of the act regulating ex- 
port and import; and I ſhall argue for the 
ſyſtem of regulation and control being ex- 
tended to the interior trade of the country, 
ſo as to prevent the immediate article of life 
being jobbed and managed through various 
dealers, and paſſing through unneceflary 
hands and in too many directions, before it 
comes to the mouth of the people. 
In the giving ſuch ſyſtem the more in- 
mediate lorer of law by revival of the ſtatutes 
15 againſt 
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againſt foreſtalling and engroſſing, I am 
aware of the niceties and difficulty of the 


caſe, and in the ſo managing, as not to af- 


fect the free circulation of corn, as an ar- 


ticle of trade; whilſt certain checks are im- 


Foo on thoſe who are concerned in it. 


Such management I conſider | neither 


to be practicable, nor in effect neceſ- 
ſary, as applied to the immediate deal. 
ings between the "_ and conſumer of 
corn. 6-4 


The farmer (as farms 0 "a; wy 


may be ſafely left to a free and uncontrolled 


diſpoſal of the produce of his farm. I ſhall 
have to ſhow, that the intermediate factor 
or jobber in corn cannot, with equal ſafety 
to the public, be ſo left without control or | 


; regulation, 


In arguing this diſtin&ion, I tint the 
| W will not be deemed too refined or 
unwarranted by experience of men in their 


different relations of ſociety, which leads 
me to ſuppoſe, in the farming intereſt, a 


diſtinct character from that of the commer- 


cial world. 


The 3 living and ſettled i in WY im- 
ms neighbourhood | of thoſe he is to 
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apply. diſpenfes that ſupply, with an als 


loy to avarice, which bis very habits 
of life and employment create. He ſees 
round him the poverty of the labourers he 
employs; in his pariſh veſtry he is called 
upon to relieve their diſtreſs : he is weekly 
a witneſs to the clamour of the market. 


town (if any) on account of ſcarcity of pro. 


viſion. The public want beats at his very 
door, and i is in every ſhape before him. His 
occupation is that of hardſhip ; and, freed 


from the yanities which demand accu- 
cumulation to provide for extravagance, in I 
bis economy he acquires a temper of mo- 


deration. And, laſtly, what all men ſeek, 
namely, the eſteem and friendly regard 
of thoſe in daily intercourſe, he derives 
from the credit of fairneſs i in his dealings. 
$6 He will not aſk you. too much, be is a 


. fair nan is the common language, 


when ſpeaking of the good farmer, uncon- 


1 taminated by dealings and * novel 2 


to the fimplicity of country life. 


On ſuch conſiderations, 1 W for ide 
farmer an intereſt and character of credit, 
very far different, indeed, from that of the 
merchant. or r factor, WhO derives a certain 
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name and reſpect, in proportion to the ex- 
tent of his commercial ſpeculationt. 

Whilſt in ſuch character of country 

farmers. 1 ſee leſs promptneſs to exaction, 


in their ſituation I find leſs power « of mono- 
poly. With them the competition of 


market will duly, and not more than duly 


operate. The farmer may, and ſhould ſpe- 


culate on his own, and his neighbours? de- 


fect of erops; but, as a farmer, he cannot 
monopolize : and in uſefully ſpeculating 


and managing an actual ſcarcity, he cannot 
further and miſchievouſly ſpeculate, orto any 
dangerous extent, on prices to ariſe from ar- 
tificial ſcarcity which his own practices may 


create. But 1 truſt not alone in this, to his 


ordinary underſtanding of his intereſts going 
with thoſe of the public, even if inclined 
and. led to undue and avaricious hoards and 
ſpeculation, 1 deſery ſtrong and obvious 
bounds to ſuch ſpeculation, and precluſive 
of any general ſyſtem of reſerve to the preju- 
dice of the community. Theſe checks and 
boundaries exiſt in the contractedneſs of 


his capital and narrow neſs of money: cre- 


dits and connexions; in the running ex- 
| ms of Keck and labour in his farm ; in 
\ - me 


- 
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the ſucceſſ ion of ſeaſon and crop ſtarting 
up under his own eye and practice to meet 
and depreciate any ſtores too long on hand; 
in his weekly viſits and obſervation of the 
fluctuation of markets, and conduct of other 
farmers; and in his ignorance of commer- 
ecial adventures, and his apprehenſion work. 
ing on imports, of which he cannot 1 
the extent, whilſt he fears the effecte. 
Such checks appear ſatisfactory and con- 
elufive. But on this point, be there doubt 
or not, we can better and more wiſely truſt 
to the nature of things, and of man, than : 
to a novel experiment of laws and regula- 
tions, wherein we have no juſt principle to 
ſet out from, and no practice for our guide. 
On the contrary, every principle on 
which property and agricultural induſtry 
depend, requires that the grower of corn 
ſhould diſpoſe of it freely, and to his own 
underſtanding of intereſt and advantage. 
The farmer's dealings, as well as induſtry, 
are ſubjects of the anxious patronage of the 
national policy: and as he is not to be 
_ compelled, ſo is he to be invited to the 
market, by conſtant and aſſured protection 
of the law, to himſelf who carries, and to 
1 32 N e 


we 


ed 
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the property he brings, be * own terms . 


fale what they may. 
But it is no novel experiment 88 law, 
no ſhock to any juſt principle of property, 


no check on uſeful induſtry, to provide 
againſt certain practices, as injurious to 
the public, in the dealings of intermediate 
5 jobbers,.corn-merchants, factors, or agents, 
when coming under the denomination, by g 


the ſtatute, of engroſſers and foreſtallers. 


In pleading for the revival of ſuch ſta- 
tute, 1 truſt I ſhall make out a diſtinction 
of caſe which requires it. 


There is neither prejudice nor r illiberality 


in aſſigning a particular diſtinction of cha- 
racter to men in their profeſſional or corpo- 


rate capacity. The very law of the land 
does this in exception from ſervice on juries 


in criminal trial; and I freely ſet out with 
the declaration, that I regard the trade of 
the merchant and factor with jealouſy on 
the ſubject of bread; whilſt I-agree, that 
not only ſafely, but wiſely and properly, he 
ſhould be checked in making ſuch article too 
far the ſubject of ſpeculation, the very eſ- 
{ence and ſpirit of the mercantile character. 


* 12 885 hath - no ſuch ſafeguards 
againſt 


60 

againſt the miſchievous. dealings by fore. 
ſtalling, reſerve, and monopoly of-corn; on 
the part of the merchant and factor, as in 


caſe of the ſmall farmer: and whatever artifi - 


cial ſcarcity may reſult from ſpeculation, 
on extraordinary profits, may be effected, 


and, probably, in the ſpirit of trade, will be 
effected, if no reſtrictive laws or mon: 


are interpoſed. 
The hopes of gain hs] in the commer- 
cial world, their only and proper check; 


from the apprehenſion of riſk. Mono- 


poly muſt be commenſurate with the wealth 


and avarice of the engroſſer, were there no 
His incentives have no 


danger of loſs. 
other control; his purſuits no other limita- 
tion. i. 74 

It remains hes: to ſhow, not only the 
miſchiels of monopoly of corn, the i imme- 


diate article of life; but to note the cir- 


cumſtances which diſtinguiſh it from every 


other monopoly, ſaving and protecting the 
engroſſer of flour and wheat, from many of 


their hazards and loſſes; which experiment 


in articles indifferent to human ſubſiſtence 


muſt ſubject him to. A further aggrava- 
tion is, that the ſpirit and the means of mo- 
8 g nopolizing 


gn” 


ns, a 


nopofizing will riſe up, and increaſe toge- 


ther: for as, the adventure is excited by 
the leſs hazard, ſo is it ſuſtained: by-greater 


money credits; which extend and increaſe 


in proportion as the riſk of advance dimi- 


| niſhes : and to. this our banking ſyſ- 


tem, and ſpecially. our country banks,. 


may contribute further than is ſafe and 
proper. 11. 


Let us aſſume a caſe of ordinary 1 mono- 
poly: let us ſuppoſe great capital and 
combination to engroſs any article of uſe; 
and tyrannizing over, and beating down all 


immediate competition, to command the 


price and impoſe on the public. The pub- 


lic clamour and need will quickly raiſe ne- 


competition of ſupply : the firſt example 


of ſucceſsful trade on more moderate terms, 


will call forth other competitors; and, in 


their rivalſhip, the public will benefit at 


once in the quality of the goods, and the lefs 
money demanded for them. 


Even. ſuch competition apart, exorbi- 
tancy will be checked by the public reſent- 
ment and forbearance: for the people will 
often ſubmit to privations, rather than to 
groſs impoſition. | But they c cannot ſo do, 
7 V' when 
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when the privation extends beyond incon. 

venience, beyond even diſtreſs, and reaches 
* 70 the very ſubſiſtence of life.” But not to 

anticipate this part of the ſubject: what is 
the then caſe of the ordinary engroſſer and 
monopolizer? Why, he loſes his price on 
the ſtock fo engroſſed and in hand. But is 

this all? No: he loſes the trade itſelf. 


'The taſte for, or uſe of the commodities he - 


holds, may be ſuſpended, or at leaſt dimi- 
niſhed by new habits of life, or by ſubſti- 
tutes, which his practices and extortion 
have driven the people to reſort to. And 
if this is not the caſe, yet, aſſuredly, his old 
2 cuſtomers, the retailers, will be engaged in 
a new channel of ſupply. He has been 
playing a deep game with the public; 
wherein, happily, his riſks are fully equal 


to his preſumptive gains; and his adventure 


is kept within bounds, by apprehenſion of 
the reſult, even from the very outſet. 
All this applies to the engroſſer of manu- 
"8 facture, and the raw materials, too, of ma- 
nufacture; which, in any moderate proces 
of time, may be met by further import of 
mamaterials. We have had ſtrong and exem- 
3 roy. inſtances of k bankruptey, on attempts 
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of monopoly in ſalt- petre, in cotton, and in 


every article, which man, for a certain cf 


riod, may abſtain from the uſe of. 
Can this apply to corn, as the raw mate- 
rial of bread ? | 


Let us now confider whether the mono- 


poly of corn, as the immediate article of 


life and ſubſiſtence of the people, is checked 


and guarded by the like riſks on the part of 


the monopoliſt? and if he ſets out with equal 
control on his avarice and ſpeculation, as 
in caſe of dealing for articles, leſs indiſpen- 
fable to the community? I would avoid 
every topic of aggravation on this ſubje& : 
but an expoſure of the neceſſities of the 


| public conſtitutes a moſt eſſential point of 


the argument; inaſmuch, as the neceſſities 
of him who is to buy, muſt ever influence 
the avidity of him whois to ſell. 
Wheaten flour, as the raw material of 
bread, muſt be bought at all times, and 
from all who poſſeſs it. In this' country, 
wherein the ordinary crop does not more 
than anſwer to the conſumption of the peo- 
ple, and (as many think) does not anſwer 


to the natural and increaſing population, 
any ſcarcity of ſuch Crops muſt have 1 imme- 
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diate effect, from a proportionate deficiency 

in each market, and a higher price for 
what is brought there. In fuch caſe (as 1 
have before ſhown), the farmer, if left to 
himſelf, will, in managing the produce of 
a defective crop, for his own purpoſe of in- 
demnification, ſo regulate the public ex- 


penditure, that only a due proportion of 


corn ſhall be offered for conſumption, from 


month to month, and carrying, from time 


to time, ſuch higher price, as will alone ap- 
pear exorbitant to thoſe who ſeek more than 
their proper ſhare and portion on the ſhort 
allowance which the neceſſity impoſes on 

all. But the moment the monied agent en- 

ters the market, this is no longer the caſe: 
it is not neceſſary to combat the propoſition 
of Adam Smith, and argue, whether com- 
binations of monied men can be general, or 
very extenſive, in the engroſſing and mono- 
polizing of corn. | 


If, in times of ſearcity, the caution and 


_ reſerve of the farmer is carried yet farther 


by the jobber and engroſſer on ſpeculation; 


if a further, though ſmall proportion is under 
ſuch cireumſtances withdrawn from the 


market, then that market is no longer ſerved 
es | i | | on 


thi 


in 
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on the level of quantity and price, from 
eſtimate founded on natural ſcarcity, and to 
a certain degree the ſcarcity is artificial. 
If by a further perſeverance and credits of 
the engroſſer, the ſcantineſs of ſupply is 
extended'to a ſecond and third market-day ; 
this petty engroſſer will have created an 
influence more powerful than any ſettled 
combination; with the neceſſities and ea- 
gerneſs of the conſumer, he will have ex- 
cited the ſpeculation of dealers who never 
dealt before ;——the country banker firſt 
muſters in the ſet, at the call of intereſt, 
and offers himſelf a country partner to the 
farmer. The fact, and the extent of this 
partnerſhip, and of the advances of the 
monied man, is loudly and plainly told, 
in the late extraordinary increaſe and cir- 
culation of country notes. Thus a new 
and corruptive character of trade and ſpe- 
culation is forced on the farmer, and on all, 
who may poſſeſs an article which in its na- 
ture allows to extort price, at the option of 
him who holds it. Such ſpeculation is far 
different from that of the manufacturer or 
cotton: merchant; it reſts diſtinctively not 
on  Comperit{on for fale, - but on compers- 
lk tion 


C 
tion for price; and this ariſes from the 
commodity being of a nature which mf 

be had, and therefore will be ſold, at any 

price, however high. | 

This reverſe of competition to that in 
all other caſes of attempted monopoly, hath 
in its diſtinctive character a tendency which 
requires moſt ſerious conſideration. 
A competition for ſale is a competition 
to fill the markets. 

A competition for price is a competition 
of reſerve from the markets. 

The firſt proceeds on conſideration that 
ſomething may be gained by abatement of 
Price and early ſale. 
The ſecond, that price may be raiſed by ; 
abſtainment from fale, and that ſale be at 
the option of the ſeller. . 
In the firſt caſe, the dealer i is at the mercy 
of the public. 
In the ſecond, zhe public 5 is at / the mercy 
of the dealer. . 

Such an abject ſtate af ochilis diſtreſs ad 
need i is not to be haſtily inferred. 
Let us examine if there is not ſome check 
to ſuch competition of reſerve; let us ſee if 

there is not ſome proportionate riſk in the 


engroſſing 


the article, neceſſary to life” itſelt. 


1 
engroſſing and hoarding of corn as of any 
other article; ſome competition of another 


ſort to reſort to, in correction of the prac- 
tice and in remedy of the evil. Whatever 


may be urged by Mr. Adam Smith, I fear 
that no rivalſhip of commerce can render 
us timely ſervice on this head. But, be it 


ſo. In the very interval, the public diſ- 
treſs hath given birth to meaſures of fa 


tal example and conſequence. 


Under the preſſure of ſcarcity certain and 
real, but aggravated by undue practices 


and neglect of legiſlative care and con- 


trol, means of relief, and for ſubſiſtence 
of the people, have been reſorted to (per- 
haps unavoidably as haſtily), ſo pregnant 


with miſchief and hurt to our national in- 5 
duſtry, and there with to the peace of the 
_ country and reſources of the ſtate, that 1 


muſt earneſtly plead for enactments of law 


in prevention of ever again, and at any 
future period, our being reduced to a like 


ſituation of peril. n 
66 Commerce will bear no touch of 
the fetter. N but in the nature of 


the 
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ception. 1085 

This makes no part of the 57 in the 
reaſonings of Adam Smith. I call for ſe- 
rious conſideration of our ſtateſmen—whe- 
ther it is not a part of the caſe, and a moſt 
important one; and whether it is ſafe to 
truſt to the theories of their favourite au- 
: thor. in all their latitude, - reſting on his 
mere declaration, ** that the foreſtalling 
and engroſſing of corn is no more to be 
feared, or treated as a fit 8 of legiſ· 
lation, than witchcraft igſelf.“ 1 


But this rivalſhip of commerce, on } 


which Mr. Adam Smith inſiſts, in ap- 
plication to che trade in corn, can it operate 
to ſuch an extent and manner as for article 
Ile indi penſable to human ſubſiſtence? 
When it is contended that corn mit 
a competition of ſale, as other articles of 
| commerce, and that this may. beat down 
and correct monopoly, without interpoſi- 
tion of any law; the poſition is juſt— 
but juſt only in application to ſeaſons of 
competent plenty, not only in this coun- 
try but in many other countries, at the 
ſame 
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ſame time, and from which fupplics TY 
be drawn to meet and correct extortion in 
any one. 
But in ſuch 000 the evil is little 
ms to exiſt, when the relief is ſo at 
hand, 5 | 
It is to a ſeaſon of d that I argue ; ; 
and, in a country of extenſive connexion 
and commerce, as is Great Britain, its 
ſcarcity muſt imply that of every other 
country within reach of its ſhipping. 
It is under ſuch circumſtances of the 


market that we are to eſtimate the riſks 


of the ſpeculator in corn, and the danger z 
to the public from his ſpeculations. 

It is under ſuch circumſtances of the 
general trade, that the engroſſer commands 
the home - market for his ſtock of corn, 
more peremptorily than can be done for 
any other commodity. The conſumer 
cannot withhold his purchaſe, no, not a 
day; he cannot meet the vender with 

counter- ſpeculation as buyer. T he miller 
| muſt grind, and the baker muſt bake, and 


the people muſt eat, from day to day, at 


the ele $ * VVV; OE NOI 


cu) 


| He muſt be but a poor jobber and bun- 

a ſpeculator indeed, who, with ſuch 
vantage- ground, cannot manage and . feed 
the markets (as it is termed) ſo as to di- i, 

miniſh his ſtock in hand, as occaſion ſhall | 
require; or who ſhall be taken by. ſur- 
priſe, and incur a ſudden depreciation of 
any conſiderable quantity of corn in ſtore 
from foreign imports. 

It is the merchant importer who runs 
the riſk.; whilſt the jobber at home, aware 
of the quantity in referve, and what may 
be expected from imports, makes ſacrifice 
of his reſidue in ſtore, to counteract the 
adventure, with ſudden profuſion in the 
markets and reduction of price. 
This can only be done when the ſeareity 
is, to a certain degree, aggravated and arti- 
Arial. But he has been done. | 
Liverpool will ſay what its merchants 
have loſt by imports of corn Under ſuch 
management. 
Our corn-dealers at nn can ſay how 4 
fully they have been indemnified and how U 
greatly they have gained, by ſo deterring ] 
from future adventure of import, 1 | tl 
BBC 8 Truſt 
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1 truſt that [ have made out .a_ ſufficient 


EE of gaſe, and ſhown that the 
monopoly of corn is very different from 


that which is to be met and reduced, by 


counter-competition of buyers and ſellers. 


A man cannot forbear, and await a more 
moderate price for his daily food, as he 


might for a coat, or ſhirt, if woollens or 
linens were engroſſed, and made ſubjects 


of undue exaction. 


On the premiſes I have hand; [ ſhould 
not. merely recommend a revival of the an- 
cient ſtatutes, but that a law ſhould be 


enacted, the. purview and proviſions of 5 
which ſhould extend far beyond the petty 


foreſtaller, who buys to {ell again in the 


ſame market, and that legiſlative control 
and regulation ſhould apply to the whole- 
fale dealer, as to every other dealer in the 


article of corn, ſaving and excepting the 


farmer dealing for the produce: gt his own 
farm. 


This eſſay is is drrady of a look 3 ; 


what propoſed, on ſitting down to write. 
I will add but a few lines on the ſubject of 
iſ actual ſituation of the country. 1 


. If 
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If I remember rightly the evidence of 
Mr. Claude Scott and others, as Printed i in 
the Report of the Corn Committee, the 
eſtimate of the conſumption of Wheat 
is of one quarter to each individual 
for the year : the quarter of wheat pro- 
ducing 364lbs. of flour, allows 1Ib. of bread 
per day to each perſon, which feems nearly 
accurate. My inquiries and obſervations lead 
ine to ſuppoſe, that the crop of corn has 
been partial; that its average is further de- 
fective, from much of the grain being 
| fhrivelled and ſmall; in other caſes grown, | 
or ſmutty ; heavy and bright grain, in the 
markets near me, rare; and, in a word, 
the ſcarcity of the country actual and real: 
but not being willing to take ſo narrowed 


inquiry and intelligence, as grounds of ge- 


neral opinion, I accept, in preference, 

the ſtatement of the Duke of Portland. 
The Duke of Portland, in his official 
letter to the Duke of Marlborough, ſtates 
the crops of the kingdom to be deficient 
one third or two fifths, on their average, 
and the entire and full average crop not to 
he equal to the ſupport of the population, 
* which 


483 


for England OY Wales, at nine mu- 
lions. 
Suppoſing, however, an average crop 


; equal to the ſupport of the people, it ſhould 
then give nine millions of quarters of 


wheat: but barley and oats forming a 
certain proportion of bread- corn in coun» 


ties diſtant from the metropolis, eight mil- 
lions of quarters of corn may be W 
as the ſum required. 


On the Duke of Portland's . of 


deficiency, nearly three millions of quar- 


ters of wheat are to be ſupplied by im- 


port, or be in part ſaved by frugality 1 
the conſumption of what we have. 
Three millions from foreign ſupply can- 


nat be expected i in the preſent ſtate of Eu- 


rope. A certain proportion; and, it is 
hoped, a great proportion of the corn re- 
quired, may be ſupplied from America. 
But in chief the reliance muſt be on res 
ſelves. It is to frugality in conſum Mon 
that, as an independent and manly peo- 
ple, we ſhould, in the firſt inſtance, re- 
fort, and eke out our & with thrift 
and care. 


Let 


CE” 

Let us, with devout reſignation, bow 
to the Providence which has ſo ordered; 
let us, with patience, nay, more, let us, 
with Britiſh ſpirit and perſeverance, cor- 
rect dearth by forbearance ; let us, ge» 
nerally and individually, impoſe on our- 
{elves a ſhort allowance for the voyage of 


the year; let us accept the admeaſure- 


ment of our food which the proper dividers 
of our meſs, the farmers, ſhall bring forth; 
that is, froely, and ien * or 
control. 

But for myſelf and countrymen, Ido 
; firongly and earneſtly plead—that under 
whatever name, of merchant, factor, or 


dealer, the commercial ſpeculator may not 


be the choſen man to appreciate and mea- 
ſure out the conditions on which the people 
of this country are to ſubſiſt and live, 
with no control on his avarice, no regu 
lation of his prakiings, 


TWO GRAND IMPERIAL TOPOGRAPHICAL 
r 

| | OF THE | 

United KISS DOS of GREAT BRITAIN and IX RLANX D; 


ON FORTY-EIGHT LARGE SHEETS OF GRAND EAGLE PAPER, 


. To be publiſhed by Subſer iption, 9 5 


R. STOCKDALE takes the liberty reſpectfully to inform 
YL the Public, that he has, for a conſiderable time paſt, been 
preparing, under the ſanction of his Majeſty, a grand Map of 
Ireland, on the moſt extenſive ſcale hitherto attempted; alſo, a 
Map of Great Britain, even of {till greater magnitude. 
1 he expenſe of the two will not, it is conceived, amount to 
leſs than 20,00“. Should the patronage equal Mr. Stockdale's 
| expeRation, it is his intention to preſent with the my of Ire- 
uad, gratis, or at a ſmall expenſe, a Hiſtory of the Union be- 
tween the two Kingdoms, in one volume 4to. For this purpoſe, 
Mr. Stockdale will conſider himſelf obliged by being favoured 
with a corrected copy of every publication upon, or connected 
with, this ſubject, whether for or againſt the meaſure. 5 
The coſt of the Map of Ireland, to Subſcribers, ſhall not 
exceed Three Guineas, and that of Great Britain, Five Gui- 
s N 5 == 
No money will be taken until the delivery of the Maps, &c. 
but they will be conſiderably advanced in price to Non-ſub- 
A Topographical Account of the United Kingdoms will be 
publiſhed about the ſame time. „ ot 5 
| The above Maps will form one large Atlas, nearly double 
| the thickneſs of Chauchard's Maps; or may be put on rollers, 
p three diſtin Maps of England and Wales, Scotland, and 
reland, | „„ . 
Notwithſtanding the ſubſcription is only juſt opened, it is 
Gly filling with rapidity, and is likely ſoon to exceed the nu- 
merous liſt for the Maps by Chauchard, which was, by much, 
be largeſt ever known in England. Rs ea 

8 [hc Publiſher is confident that the Subſcribers' copies in the 
rſt 2000 impreſſions will, on the day of, publication, be worrk. | 
double the ſubſcription price, though no money is taken in ad- 
Nance, e HON "Rs 


A liſt of the Subſcribers will be printed. 


PicCADILLY, 
Nov EM BER 1800. 
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. STOCKDALE has the o to inform uh $f 
10 Chauchard's Maps, that, out of the greateſt number ey 
ordered on a Jamilar occaſion, in England, the printed lift of tho 
who decline taki; ng UE ory og, with not vactal Hf 55 1 10 


n the number. 


E eleven copies which have bitherts been thrown upol his han 
Were ay! ane at the advance prick of 1 oh 105. 


The dubſication now conſis of auen Kues 2 inflrad n 
thirteen, as originally intended (beſides @ large gratuitous volume 
royal quarto, containing twenty-four Plans, and a large three-ſha | 
reduced Map, charged to Non: ſubſer ibers 21. 125. 6d.) . The pri 
10 the Subferibers i is fl. 5 in r or 61. "Refs Pn in the All : 


* | 


The haferi iption Ks in conſequence of numerous application 3 
Been r e-opened, names will continue to be received, on the above term 
until the end of the preſe: nt year, when a complete lift to that tig 
will be printed on the ſame fized Peper as the ms and giv , 
gratts to 2 e | 5 


The price to Ni fubſeribers will be 81. 95. from the firſt 
January I801, or Ne 795 e , 1 there 
any, 10, 10s. | 
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